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ane Norman Smith : 


rs. Smith, newly elected Chairman of the National Council of the National | as 
oman’s Party, has been on the National Council since the National Woman's 
Party was reorganized to work for Equal Rights for women, and has for some 


time been Chairman of the New York State Branch. 
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Girls Represent Unit in Contests 


R the first time in history, two girls 
are representing the United States in 


international contests, Gertrude Kaiser, 


16-year-old Iowa girl, is the first to repre- 
sent the United States in an international 
live stock judging contest, and Dorothy 
Carlson, 18-year-old Utah girl, is the first 
to represent the United States in an in- 
ternational oratorical contest. 


England is also represented this year, 
for the first time, by a girl live stock 
judge. The English girl and Miss Kaiser 
will meet at the Royal Live Stock Show 
in London in July. 

- Gertrude Kaiser, her cousin Lloyd, and 
Kenneth Walter make up the Clayton 
County judging team, which won the na- 
tional junior judging contest at Detroit 
last fall and the right to compete in the 
international event. The girl is the ace 
of the trio, for she was acclaimed indi- 


vidual champion among youthful judges 


from twenty States. 

For seven years Miss Kaiser has been 
studying cattle. She won two county fair 
prizes in 1920 with a Shorthorn heifer 
that she raised, and turned to dairy cattle 


in the next year to bring up a Guernsey 


calf which is still winning trophies for its 
mistress. Another Guernsey ‘heifer won 
for her at the Dairy Cattle Congress in 
1923. 


Women Gaining in Power in Rural Japan 


HE women of Yunomura, Yamaguchi 
Prefecture, Japan, recently succeeded 
in electing nineteen women to the village 
agricultural association. Twenty women 
were candidates, and the united support 


of the women caused the nineteen success- 


ful candidates to be elected, ousting most 
of the men, says the New York Times. 

In past ages, women in the Japanese 
rural districts had more power and in- 


fluence than their sisters in towns and 


cities. In the farming districts women 


always worked as hard as men, in culti- » 
vating the field, in attending to stock, and ~ 


in other activities. In the ordinary fam- 
ily, the wives and daughters rose before 
sunrise and went to the fields to work 
with men. They naturally gained power, 
and in many farming families it was often 
the woman who held the family purse. 


Frederika Bremer Statue 


STATUE of Frederika Bremer, 
Swedish novelist and Feminist lead- 


er, was recently unveiled in a Stockholm 
park. 


Feminist Notes 


| How Were Admitted 


66]. T was just luck the girls ever were 


admitted to the University of Wis- 


‘consin,” says Sabra Warner Smith, a 


member of the first class of girls to enter 
the university, in an article in the Cardi- 
nal, the University of Wisconsin daily 
paper. 

“In the fall of 1863 the faculty was 
faced with the problem of all the boys 
going away to war and there remaining 
on the campus only an empty building 
with no pupils to teach. The only solu- 
tion was to allow the girls to enter. * * * 
When the time arrived for the first class 
of girls to be graduated in 1865, the 
faculty decided to dispose of the girls at 
a simple ceremony Tuesday afternoon and 
graduate the boys on Wednesday morn- 


ing, when orations would be given, the 


band: would play, and a more elaborate 
ceremony would take place. This custom 


continued until 1870, when there was only | 
one girl, Ellen Chynoweth. The president 


of the university allowed her to graduate 
with the boys, but she was not allowed to 
go onto the platform with them to receive 
her diploma. * * * 


“Tt was at the graduation in June, 1874, | 


that co-education was settled for Wiscon- 
sin. That year Jennie Field received the 


highest grades in every class which she 
attended, so the girls did not have to go 
because they were lowering the standard. 
The girls were given permission to grad- | 
uate with the boys that year, but they _ 
were told to read their essays while the 
When Henrietta 
Crane stepped onto the platform she laid — 


boys gave orations. 


her paper on the desk and delivered an 


oration as the boys had done. From that 


day to this co-education never has been 


questioned at Wisconsin.” 


Feminist Reappointed 


RS. FREDERICK HEIN, a member 
of the Minnesota Branch of the Na- 


tional Woman’s Party, has recently been 
_ reappointed to the Minnesota State Board 
Mrs. Héin is presi- — 


of Nurse Examiners. 
dent of the board. For many years she 
was head of the surgical department of 


Ancker Hospital, St. Paul. Leila Halvor-- 


son is secretary of the board. Mrs. Hein 
is a mother as well as a public official. 


Flying Field 


ORENSA OELZE, one of the country’s 
4.4 pioneer woman flyers, has opened a 
commercial flying field at San Diego, Cali- 
fornia. She is said to be the only woman 
operator of a commercial flying field. 


Another 
Fs E. SMITH, a tailor in Missoula, 


Equal Rights 


Women and 


ECENTLY the Forest Service an- 

nounced that a woman had put out 
the first forest fire of the season in one 
of the national parks. Today we learn 
that Henry Woods, a high school girl, 
won Mississippi’s prize for the best essay 
on forestry. She had a thousand com- 
petitors. 

And now we learn that Helen Hender- 
son of Colorado is working- her way 
through college (where she is studying 
forestry) by planting trees for the United 
States Forest Service in the Pike National 
Forest, near Colorado Springs. Miss 
Henderson, the first woman to enter the 
Forest Service’s field work, sets the pace 
for the gang in which she works. All the 
eighty men in the gang have to plant as 
many trees a day as Miss Henderson does. 


At night, says the Newspaper Enter- 
prise Association, the men are all tired 


out from their digging and bending and 
planting, 


but Miss Henderson settles 
down to study, so she can complete her 
college work this year. 


Her job is to set out young pine trees 
on burnt-over areas. 


Protection”’ 


Montana, has made the following state- 
ments: From her personal observation 
so-called “protective laws” are a handi- 
cap to women. She cites the case of an 
acquaintance of hers in Seattle who was 


earning $2 a day in a rope factory, but 
after the passage of a bill regulating the 


hours of women in industry she lost her 
job and was replaced by a man. She then 
secured a place in another factory, doing 
work by the piece, where she was able 
to make only $3.50 a week. Mrs. Smith 
also is a firm believer in the economic 
independence of married women. She 
states that if a married woman is barred 
from earning money, the family will some- 


“May Be Removed 


Y a vote of 517 to 133, the Church of 
England Assembly has voted to re- 
move the word “obey” from the marriage 
ceremony in the Book of Common Prayer. 
This, with other revisions of the prayer 
book, was proposed by the House of 
Bishops on February 7. After Parliament 
has approved the change, it will then be 
laid before the two great synods of the 
Church of England, Canterbury and 
York, for synodical sanction before being 
Submitted to the King for his assent. 


— 
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Dinner Speakers Represent Varied Fields 


OMEN in many walks of life’ 
from all parts of the country with 


varied experiences and _back- 
ground spoke at the dinner which the 
National Woman’s Party gave in honor 
of visiting delegates on July 9 at the 
Antlers Hotel in Colorado Springs. 

“The Urgency of the Equal Rights 
Amendment” was the keynote of the eve- 
ning struck by Gail Laughlin, Republican 
member of the Maine Legislature, first 
vice-chairman of the National Woman’s 
Party. Miss Laughlin worked for suf- 
frage for many years through the West. 
At one time she was a resident of the 
State of Colorado when she was the only 
woman member on the Colorado State 
Board of Pardons; and when a resident 
of California, she was State vice-chairman 
of the Republican Party. She is a mem- 
ber of the Maine Legislature at present, 
and as all men who have attained any 
high office in that State have first served 
their apprenticeship in the Legislature, 
it is assumed by the party leaders that 
she is on the road to higher honors. 


“The passage of the Equal Rights 


Amendment to the Federal Constitution 
will simply guarantee to women the free- 
dom to which they are already entitled 
under that Constitution,” Miss Laughlin 
said. 

“TI do not believe that the men who 
framed the Constitution ever intended 
that women should be discriminated 
against by law. At the time of its adop- 


tion, their freedom was too precious to — 


our forefathers to make them wish to deny 
any human being his just rights. So far 
have we gone, however, from the funda- 
mental principles upon which our Govern- 
ment is founded, that it is now necessary 
to pass a special amendment recognizing 
women as ‘human beings.’ ” 

Dorothy Evans, noted Feminist of Lon- 
don, England, who came to speak at the 
convention on behalf of leading British 
and European Feminists, spoke on “Inter- 
national Co-operation among Feminists.” 
She herself has been identified with the 
suffrage movement since the militant days 
in England, having worked with Emme- 
line Pankhurst and Alice Paul in London. 
She represented at the Colorado Springs 
convention the outstanding women in 
England who are identified with the Femi- 
nist movement in Great Britain and also 
bears messages from twenty-nine Euro- 
pean countries. 

Florence Bayard Hilles of Delaware, 
third vice-chairman of the party, spoke 
on “The Dominant Sex,” and after she 
presented her array of facts concerning 
the accomplishment of women deep-sea 
divers, engineers, and others, it left a 
slight doubt in the minds of her hearers 
‘as to which is “the dominant sex.” 
Mary Murray of New York City, chair- 


man of the Industrial Council, took as 
her subject “Industrial Equality.” Mrs. 
Murray, a ticket chopper on the Brook- 
lyn-Manhattan Transit, has experienced 
all the difficulties of a married woman 
struggling to support herself and her chil- 
dren on an industrial wage, handicapped, 


as she said, by “protective” legislation 


based on sex. She showed the disad- 
vantage of such discriminatory legislation. 
Rebecca Hourwich, vice-chairman of the 


Maine Branch, spoke on “What Can the 


Message from Edith 
Houghton Hooker 


INCE our last convention the 
banner for Equal Rights has 
been carried forward and planted 
firmly on many hills. The position 
of women in the United States has 
been materially improved as a result 
of the work of our organization. 
_ But precisely in that fact lies our ob- | 
ligation to continue and increase our 
efforts. From our own experience 
we know that Equal Rights can be © 
instituted by direct action. From 
our investigations, we know how re- 
mote women are from possessing 
Equal Rights with men in the United 
States. The path of our duty then 
is clear. Our obligation is first to 
keep our objective clear, to work 
for Equal Rights and for Equal 
Rights alone, and second, to dedi- 
cate ourselves, our fortunes, and our 
sacred honor to the common cause 
of women’s freedom. 


Woman’s Party Do for Women in the 
Home?” Miss Hourwich, who has been 


- with the party since its beginning, is the 


wife of Ferdinand Reyher, a newspaper 
man and writer, formerly on the faculty 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. She has an 8-year-old daughter, 
Faith Hourwich Reyher. Miss Hourwich 
has organized for the Woman’s Party in 


virtually all the Eastern States; she has » 


studied at the University of Chicago, Co- 
lumbia University, and the New York 


School of Social Work. Two years ago 
she went to Africa as a special corre-_ 


spondent of the Hearst magazines and 
papers, and since then has contributed to 
the leading magazines of this country. 
Miss Hourwich said in part: 
‘When the woman’s movement in this 


country and in other countries began — 


early in the nineteenth century, the strug- 
gle for higher education and every eco- 
nomic opportunity was so difficult that 
a woman was confronted with the choice 


of steadfastly maintaining a careeer, or 
giving up her career and marrying. At 
the beginning of this century, thanks to 
the efforts made by those earlier women, — 
came the possibility of both a career and 
marriage. Today women realize that men 
have never had that choice to make. A 
man can pursue the work he finds most 
congenial and still have a full emotional 
life, and there is no reason why women 
should not have the same opportunity. 

“When man left the home at the time 
of the industrial revolution, he ceased to 
regard the home as of any economic value. 
Slowly there crept into the attitude of 
men almost a contempt for the work of 
women in the home. Naturally women in 
larger and larger numbers preferred to 
escape from an occupation that was held 
of so slight value. As women seriously 
considered the opportunities offered to 
them in the economic field, they realized — 
that it was not enough to run away from 
home and seek independence outside of 
it; independence would ultimately have 
to be found for women in the home. 

“A certain proportion of women who 
do creative work, or work which has a 
particular appeal to them will naturally 
prefer to work outside the home. Eco- 
nomic conditions constantly force a larger 
group to work outside the home. It takes 
a good deal of courage, however, to say, 
that a great many women would prefer, 


_ probably, to make homemaking their pro- 


fession if the home offered the same op- 
portunity for independence that other 
careers do. 

“As a woman who prefers to work out- 
side the home, I strongly believe that the 
homemaking profession must be given rec- 
ognition in order to protect those married 


- women, not only working in the home but 


working outside the home. 

“Not only is the Woman’s Party mak- 
ing strenuous effort to have the services 
of the wife in the home recognized, but 
through its campaign for the Equal Rights 
Amendment it is spreading a psychology 
that will rid women of their inferiority 
feeling. If we wish to build a society 
on the principle of Equal Rights, we must 
start by teaching Equal Rights in the 
home and make that the basic principle 
upon which our simplest human relation- 
ships are based. 

“Perhaps we are not sufficiently grate- 
ful to the pioneers for their efforts on be- 
half of women. We must show our grati- 
tude to them by carrying on the fight 
which they have started, but which we 
must finish, The Woman’s Party, though 
a young organization, has built up a tradi- 
tion of dauntless spirit and valiant cour- 
age. Let us then carry on this tradition 
in our struggle for the Equal Rights 
Amendment and push on until we have a 
world-wide emancipation for women.” 
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OBJECT OF THE WOMAN’S PARTY 


To remove all forma of the subjection of 
women, 


THE LUCRETIA MOTT AMENDMENT 


“Men and women shall have Equal Rights 
throughout the United States and every 
place subject te its jurisdiction.” 


“Congress shall have power to enforce 
this article by appropriate legislation.” 


[Senate Joint Resolution Number 11.7 
House Joint Resolution Number 81. 


intronneet in the Senate, December 8, 1925, 
y Senator CmaRLes EB. Custis 
in the House of 
December 16, 1925, 
by REPRESENTATIVE D. R. ANTHONY. 


Equal ‘Rights 


The Woman’s Party and International Feminism 


HE adoption of the following resolution by the national convention of 
kz National Woman’s Party authorizes the National Council to par- 
ticipate as it thinks best in international work for Equal Rights: 

Whereas, in no country in the world are women om Equal Rights 
with men; and, 
Wheres, conditions in every country are lnctiantnaty affected by world 


_ public opinion and international agreements; and, 


Whereas, it is necessary that the views of women should carry their full 
weight in all international councils; and, 

Whereas, the National Woman’s Party is vitally interested in promoting 
the equality of rights for women everywhere and anxious to co-operate to 


_ that end; 


Therefore, be it resolved, That we empower our National Council, at such 
time or times as it shall deem; opportune, to take such steps as shall seem to 


it advisable, through our International Advisory Council or otherwise, to 


co-operate with Feminists of other rs, to gain equality of rights for 
women throughout the world. 
With the international movement where it is today, no definite plan can 


_ be made in advance for working internationally for Equal Rights. Each 
exigency must be met as it arises, and the convention, realizing this, left to 


the National Council the determination of its method of — the world- 
wide movement for Equal Rights. 


Challenge and 


F women unite and demonstrate their demand for Equal Rights, Equal 
| Rights will be established, was President Coolidge’s answer to the Equal 

Rights envoys who — to see him at his summer home in the 
Black Hills. 

The challenge of the Woman’s Party that he take the leadership in this 
fight for equality for women as other Presidents have lead in extending the 
boundaries of liberty and equality was not accepted, but evaded. The Presi- 
dent is non-committal. 

The Woman’s Party was ever, and ever will be, a party of action, It hag 
in the past demonstrated women’s demands for liberty, and will continue to 
do so. The first victory did not silence them nor dissipate their energies. 

The President’s response to the request that he use his power, as head of 
the party in power, to bring about the prompt adoption of the Equal Rights 
Amendment to the Unted States Constitution, was, to say the least, ill-chosen, 

Were women ever asked if a majority of them wanted laws on the statute 
books giving their husbands the sole rights to their children? 

Were women ever asked if they wanted women in the public service to be 
paid less than men doing the same kind and quality of work? | 

Were women ever asked if they wanted laws giving their husbands the 
right to their wives’ earnings? 

Were women ever asked if they wanted laws depriving tom of the right 
to contract for their own labor? 

Were women ever asked if they wanted laws depriving them of the right 
to serve on juries or to be tried by juries of their peers? 

Were women ever asked if they wanted laws depriving them of inheritance 
and property rights which men enjoy ? ee 

Were women ever asked if they wanted laws depriving them of the right 
to hold certain offices, as some State laws do? | 

Were women ever asked if they wanted laws making the conditions under 
which they may obtain divorce more stringent that the conditions under 
which men may obtain divorce? 

Were women ever asked if they wanted laws classing them, if married, 
with children and incompetents in business relations? 

Were working women ever asked if they wanted laws limiting their eppor- 
tunities to earn their living? 

Most of these laws, as Gail Laughlin notated out, were enacted before 
women were even permitted to help choose their lawmakers. Others of 
more recent enactment were forced by vocative minorities. 

We know that no people are free until they want to be free. We believe 


that women want to be free, and that now is the time to grant them full 
freedom, | 


qual 
fe} National Woman’s Party 
Capitol Hill 
Washington, D. C. 
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REETED enthusiastically all along 
( the way, and increasing in num- 
bers and in support as they pro- 
ceeded, the Equal Rights envoys of the 
National Woman’s Party reached Presi- 
dent Coolidge in the Black Hills on July 
16 with their message from a cross-section 
of women of the country urging that he, 
as the responsible head of his party and 
of the nation, take immediate action to 
establish Equal Rights between men and 
women in the United States. 

When the President was told that a 
position in history like that of Lincoln 
awaited him if he would only secure the 
adoption of the Equal Rights Amendment 
by Congress, he merely said that if women 
united behind the amendment, and demon- 
strated their demand for it, it would be 
adopted. 

A Democratic member of a Southwest- 
ern State legislature, a Republican mem- 
ber of the easternmost State legislature, 
and a cousin of Susan B. Anthony’s were 
among those who presented to President 
Coolidge the Equal Rights message. 

The opening argument for the National 
Woman’s Party was presented by Gail 
Laughlin of Portland, Maine, first vice- 
chairman of the Woman’s Party and a 


member of the Maine Legislature. She. 


_ has lived the greater part of her life in 
California and Colorado. 
“Most of the discriminations against 


women are an inheritance from bygone 


ages,” Miss Laughlin said. “In addition 
to these survivals of medieval prejudice 
and injustice, there are, in nearly. every 
State, laws passed in recent years which 
restrict the economic freedom of women, 
which place restrictions upon women in 
business and in industry which do not 
apply to their male competitors. 

“These restrictions have been camou- 
flaged under the name of ‘welfare legis- 
lation,’ but even a very limited study of 
the effect of such restrictions, applied to 
women only, shows, beyond the shadow of 
a doubt, that such restrictions are a 
handicap to women and relegate women 
to jobs so undesirable and: poorly paid 
that men do not want them. 

“Today the big department stores in 
. New Yory City are discharging women 
who are now heads of the departments 
and receiving high salaries and are replac- 
ing them with men as a result of a law 
placing further restrictions upon the 
hours of labor for women, which was 
passed by the last Legislature of New 
York and signed by its Governor, and 
which goes into effect in January, 1928. 

“The bulk of such legislation in the 
various States was put upon the statute 
books before women voted, when women, 
interested in securing wider opportunities 


The President Listens 


for women, were giving all their time and 


thought and energy to winning suffrage 
for women; and was put there before the 
business and professional women had be- 
gun to organize, and so had a chance to 
be heard. 

“The general trend today is contrary to 
the action just taken in New York, and 
similar proposed legislation has been de- 


Mrs. Belmont’s Message 
REETINGS and congratulations 


to members of the National 

Woman's Party as they meet in na- 

- tional convention to join in renewed 
battle to end the subjection of 
women. In the brief period since 
the suffrage victory gains have been 
made in winning equality for women, 

but women are still, in countless 
ways, a subject class in this country 
and all over the world. No form of 
subjection can any longer be tol- 
erated. 

The time has come when self- 
respecting women must claim with 
an insistence that shall not be denied 
their full heritage as human beings. 

- The Woman's Party is determined 
that women must have complete 
political, civic, legal, economic, and 
social equality. i 

We can no longer submit to laws 
that are a humiliation and a hin- 

_ drance, nor do we intend to do so. 

The Equal Rights Amendment is 
a step toward woman's freedom. 
Therefore we demand that this step 

shall be taken immediately, in order 
that women may press on in their 
battle toward world-wide emancipa- 
tion. 


feated in recent years in several States, 
notably in California, during the last ses- 


- gion of the Legislature when the business 


women of the State united to defeat and 
did defeat the enactment of further re- 
strictions in that State.” | 
Winifred Fouts of Colorado Springs, 
a Founder of the Party and cousin of 
Susan B. Anthony, said: | | 
“Mr. President, my cousin, Susan B. 
Anthony, spent her life working to secure 
suffrage for women. She worked for suf- 
frage as a means and not an end. In our 
campaign for Equal Rights we are merely 
carrying out the program of the early 


pioneers. 


“We ask you to help us secure that for 
which the right of suffrage was fought 
and won.” 
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Mary Caroline Taylor, a Chicago high 
school teacher and chairman of the [Ili- 
nois Branch of the Party, said: 

“Young women today, Mr. President 
are willing and eager to stand shoulder 
to shoulder with men and to assume their 
full share of responsibility for the work 
of the world; but we still encounter at 
every turn discriminations and prejudices, 
not only in law but in custom, which ham- 
per our full and free development. 

“In increasing numbers, we are sup- 
porting the Equal Rights movement be- 
cause we believe that writing into our 
Constitution the principles of equality 
between men and women is an essential 
step in the struggle to secure recognition 
of our abilities and freedom to develop 
these abilities unhindered. | 

“Therefore, we are determined to win 
the immediate passage of the Lucretia 
Mott amendment.” | 

Belle Bortin Ruppa of Milwaukee in- 
formed the President that Wisconsin was 
the first State to ratify the suffrage 
amendment, and the only one so far to 
give women Equal Rights under the law, 
except in industry. | 

Mrs. H. F. Fellows of Rapid City, Anna 


Laskey, member of the Oklahoma Legis- 


lature, and Mrs. Valentine Winters of 
Dayton, also spoke. | 

Immediately following the interview 
with President Coolidge the Woman’s 
Party delegation met with Rapid City 
women at luncheon and formed a branch 
of the Party there. 

The delegation had arrived in their cars 
bearing the purple, white, and gold ban- 
ners of the National Woman’s Party on 
the previous day. A meeting was held at 
the Country Club in the afternoon, and a 
huge mass meeting that night in Rapid 
City, where the executive offices are lo- 
cated for the summer. The mass meeting 
was held in the municipal band stand 
with bands playing and the Mayor pre- 
siding, and was well attended by people 
of Rapid City and vicinity. Here the 
speakers outlined the campaign for Equal © 
Rights, and pointed out more than fifty 
laws discriminating against women. Miss 
Laughlin, Mrs. Laskey, Mrs. Ruppa, and 
Mrs. Fouts spoke at this meeting. 

The South Dakota caravan which came 
to Rapid City to meet the delegation from 
the national convention at Colorado 
Springs, was led by Glennye Thompson 
of Sioux Falls, who worked with the 
Woman’s Party during the suffrage cam- 
paign. Nebraska’s delegation was led 
by Bertha Dutiel of Lincoln. 

Declaring that Equal Rights is the 
biggest issue before American women, 
Miss Laughlin said: 

“The issue is greater than that of suf. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
4 
: 
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frage. Suffrage for women is only the 


tool to bring about Equal Rights, which 


we have been struggling the get since 1848. 
In many States women legally cannot 
even enjoy the fruits of their own labor.” 

Anita Pollitzer, vice-chairman of the 


National Council, was the advance guard 


for the deputation. When she arrived in 
Rapid City she explained the purpose of 
the delegation to President Coolidge, and 
told the urgency of women’s demand for 
equality. 

“This is the age-old struggle of women 
for freedom being carried into the eco- 


- nomic field,” she declared. “Once it was 


thought that women had no souls or 
morals; then she had no brains; now she 
has no health and cannot dispose of her 
labor. Under the law, a woman should 
be a person just as a man is. We want 
equality in every way that the law touches 
our lives. | 

“The coming of our caravan of Equal 
Rights envoys through these Western 
States, to ask the President to put his 
power behind the passage of the Equal 


Rights Amendment, is reminiscent of the . 


pioneer trail breakers of other days who 
came across these same States, not in 
motors, but in covered wagons. Also 


breaking new frontiers, our envoys come 


in motor cars, flying the tri-color of the 
Woman’s Party, made famous in the suf- 
frage fight.” 


LL along the line, the envoys found 
men and women of the West respon- 
sive to their plea for Equal Rights. The 
Governor of Wyoming, Frank C. Emerson, 
whose State was the first to grant suffrage 
to women, declared to the envoys that 
Wyoming men are for Equal Rights. 
Governor William H. Adams of Colorado 
told the deputation he was for Equal 
Rights. 

With bands playing and city and State 
officials greeting them in the cities 
through which they passed, the envoys 
told to enthusiastic audiences the story 
of the campaign for Equal Rights. 

The deputation saw Senator Henry W. 
Waterman, Senator Lawrence Phipps, 
and Mrs. William Vaile, member of the 
Republican National Committee, widow 
of the late Representative William Vaile, 
probable successor to her husband’s office, 
in Denver. 


The deputation went next to Cheyenne, 
Wyoming, where they were welcomed by 
the Secretary of State on behalf of the 
Governor, who met the envoys the follow- 
ing day as he returned from a visit to the 
President. 


The Cheyenne Chamber of Commerce 
escorted the envoys on a trip around 
Cheyenne and its environs. In the evening 
there was an outdoor mass meeting at 
Cheyenne City Park, at which Mayor C. 


W. Riner presided and introduced the 


speakers. 

Tuesday morning, July 12, the envoys 
drove ninety miles to Torrington, where 
the Lions’ Club of Torrington met the 
deputation and made all necessary ar- 
rangements for their stay there. 

At eight o’clock that evening there was 
an outdoor mass meeting at which Mayor 
W. J. Otto presided. Governor Emerson 
met the deputation at this meeting, for- 


mally welcoming them to the State of 


Wyoming. 
The deputation spent Tuesday night in 
Torrington. Wednesday morning, July 


18, the procession drove one hundred and 


twenty-five miles to Hot Springs, South 
Dakota. That evening there was an open 
air mass meeting at City Park, at which 
Mayor C. L. Jensen presided. 


MONG those who constituted the 
Equal Rights caravan were: 


Gail Laughlin, Portland, Maine, Re-— 


publican member Maine Legislature, first 
vice-chairman of the Nattional Woman’s 
Party, spokesman ; 

Anna Laskey, Oklahoma City, Okla- 
homa, Democratic member of Oklahoma 
Legislature ; 

Mrs. Valentine Winters, Dayton, Ohio, 
State chairman, and member of the Na- 
tional Council; : 

Winifred Fouts, Colorado Springs, 
Colorado, cousin of Susan B. Anthony, 
and a Founder of the National Woman’s 
Party; 

Bertha Fitzpatrick, La Votes, Cali- 
fornia; 

Dr. Minerva Blair Pontius, Evansville, 
Indiana, life member of the National 
Woman’s Party; 

Dr. L. J. Lobdell, Kansas City, Kansas; 

Belle Bortin Ruppa, Milwaukee, Wis- 


econsin, Milwaukee chairman of the Na- 


tional Woman’s Party; | 
Anna Pennypacker, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania, daughter of a former Governor 


of Pennsylvania, vice-chairman Pennsyl- 


vaania Branch, National Woman’s Party. 
Mary Louise Bigger, Colorado Springs, 
Colorado, life member of the National 
Woman’s Party, daughter of a Colorado 
pioneer ; 
Catherine Smith, Cincinnati, Ohio, a 


Founder of the National Woman’s Party ; 


Minnie Karr, Newark, New Jersey, 
treasurer of the New Jersey Branch of the 
National Woman’s Party; 

Mrs. J. J. Brown, Denver, Colorado, a 
Founder of the National Woman’s Party; 

Susan H, B. Gray, Colorado Springs, 


Colorado, treasurer of the Colorado 


Branch, National Woman’s Party; 
Anita Pollitzer, Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, third vice-chairman, National Wom- 
an’s Party; 
Mable Vernon, Wilmington Delaware, 
Delaware chairman and member of the 


Equal Rights 


National Council, Woman’s 
Party ; 

Rebecca Hourwich, Robinhood, George- 
town Island, Maine, vice-chairman of the 
Maine State Branch, National Woman’s 
Party. 


EAUTIFUL and impressive pageantry 
concluded the convention at Colo- 
rado Springs, and sent the delegates on 


their way across the country to take the 
-convention’s message to President Cool- 


idge. The meeting was held in Mountain 
Valley Park, at the foot of Pike’s Peak. 
Katherine Courtenay of Colorado 
Springs, Founder of the Woman’s Party, 
was in charge of the arrangements for the 
mass meeting, with Agnes Pace and Ber- 
tha Arnold Knorr assisting. | 
Promptly at half past four, a chorus of 
young women’s voices, led by Mrs. H. 
Howard Brown, echoed through the hills 
in the famous militant song, “The March 
of the Women.” Directly behind the 
chorus came a long procession of stand- 
ard bearers carrying the Party’s purple, 
white, and gold banners high above their 
heads. Weaving in between the banner 


bearers, white-clad young women, led by 


Ernestine Parsons, brought in great slo- 
gan banners to which the party have 
pinned their faith: “Forward out of 
error,” “Forward into light,” “Naught can 
we win but by faith and daring,” “Fail- 
ure is impossible,’ “Bear the banner 
proudly they have borne before,” “Dreams 
in their glory, lo! they call!” 

Directly behind the banner bearers filed 
in the envoys, chosen at an earlier session 
of the convention to take their message to 
the President, led by Miss Laughlin. 

Maud Younger of California, Congres- 
sional chairman of the National Woman’s 
Party and member of the National Coun- 
cil, addressed the meeting and explained 
the purpose of the deputation. The Colo- 
rado State Branch had introduced the 
resolution at the convention, urging that 
a message be carried to the President in 
the Black Hills of South Dakota. This 
resolution, which passed the convention 
unanimously, called upon the President to 
use his influence on behalf of the Equal 
Rights Amendment and further stated 
that inasmuch as the President had come 
to this part of the country to get in closer 
touch with the needs of Western people, 
Western women who cannot easily go so 
great a distance as Washington, wished to 
take advantage of the President’s resi- 
dence among them to place their cause be- 
fore him. Miss Younger, on behalf of the. 
convention, bade God-speed to the envoys 
on their errand. 

Miss Laughlin responded for the en- 
voys and promised the convention that the 
envoys would endeavor to make clear to 
the President the urgency of the Equal 
Rights Amendment. 

, (Continued on last page.) 
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Gains Six Years 


HE National Woman’s Party, not 
content to await the victory of the 
Equal Rights Amendment to the 
Federal Constitution for the removal of 
legal discriminations against women, has 
worked for their removal by changes in 
the State laws. In this way, State laws 
have been changed on sixty-six points, 


affecting over 26,000,000 women in six- 


teen States and the District of Columbia. 

State legislatures are in session every 
year—a few annually, some biennially in 
the even-numbered years, a large number 
biennially in the odd-numbered years. 
Bills have been prepared by the Legal 
Research Department for introduction in 


practically every State legislature and in — 


the United States Congress for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, for Porto Rico and the 
Philippines, and for Federal legislation. 
The number of such bills has reached a 


total of more than five hundred. These. 
bills have been placed in charge of the. 


legislative chairmen of the State branches 
of the National Woman’s Party. In many 
States very active and effective work has 


been done in securing the introduction of 


the bills and favorable action upon them. 
Such activity has been particularly well 
directed in California, Colorado, Dela- 
ware, the District of Columbia, Maryland, 
New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, and, in the earlier years of the 
campaign, in Louisiana. 

In addition to the bills introduced in 
Congress for the benefit of the women of 
the District of Columbia, bills have been 
drawn and introduced to give suffrage to 
the women of Porto Rico and the Philip- 
pines, possessions of the United States to 
which our Federal Constitution does not 
apply. As no action was taken on these 
bills after their introduction, they will 
have to be introduced again when the 
Seventieth Congress meets. 


A bill for the purpose of securing full 


independence of citizenship to married 
women was introduced in the first session 
of the Sixty-ninth Congress. Hearings 
were held before committees of both 
houses of Congress, but no favorable ac- 
tion was had. This bill will again be in- 
troduced and an oppportunity will be 
given to the National Woman’s Party to 
have further hearings and to present a 
comprehensive report on the nationality 
laws of all other countries. 


Though not favoring piece-meal legisla- 


tion, the National Woman’s Party has 
actively supported every bill in Congress 
that would give women the same rights 
under the immigration laws that men 
have. 


In the number of legal discriminations 


| By Emma Wold 


(Report of the Legislative Secretary, 
1921-1927, Made to the National 


Convention) 


removed by legislative action, Louisiana 
leads with eleven, Delaware takes second 


place with eight, New York and Pennsyl- | 


vania come third with seven each. 
‘A detailed statement of the measures 
secured is appended. Summarized, it 


Sonnet to Alice Paul 
By Grace Hoffman White 


(Read by the author at the National Woman’s 
Party reception at the Broadmoor Hotel, 
Friday evening, July 8, 1927.) 


You walk as one who felt the stir of 
wings 
- And was not hindered by this 
cage of clay, 
You vision for a world immortal 
things 
That neither scorn or laughter can 
withstay. 
Your violet-shadowed eyes are ur- 
gent springs 
Of light reflected from a coming 
day; 
Through dull barrage of time your 
challenge rings 
Pressing to equalize the common 
way. | 
It falls upon the om ears of 
those 
Who blunt their way ahi dull | 
impartial earth, 
Their mole-like habits to impose 
Upon the freedom of your ardent 
worth; 
- As iris banners lifted to the sun, 
Your purple, white, and gold pale 
fear outrun! 


shows that laws have been changed in six- 
teen States and the District of Columbia 
through the efforts of the National Wom- 
an’s Party State branches. These changes 
affect the legal position of approximately 
more than 26,000,000 women. The char- 
acter of the laws that have been enacted 
and the States in which enacted are 
shown by the following list: 


1. Equalizing rights of guardianship of 
children or others and powers grow- 
ing out of these rights: 

California, 1925 
Colorado, 1923 
Delaware, 1923, 1927 


10. 


11. 


12. 


Georgia, 1922 
Louisiana, 1921 
Maine, 1927 
Massachusetts, 1922 
Mississippi, 1922 
New Jersey, 1926 
New York, 1923, 1924 
Ohio, 1923 
Pennsylvania, 1925 
South Carolina, 1923 
Equalizing property rights: 
California, 1923 
Delaware, 1923 
Louisiana, 1921 
Equalizing inheritance rights and 
rights in property of deceased spouse: 
Delaware, 19238, 1925 
Georgia, 1922 
Maryland, 1924 
New York, 1923 
Virginia, 1922 
Equalizing right to act as adminis- 
trator or executor: 
Louisiana, 1921 
New Jersey, 1926 
New York, 1925 
Pennsylvania, 1925 
Virginia, 1922 
Equalizing power to make contracts: 
District,of Columbia, 1926 
Louisiana, 1921 
New Jersey, 1927 
New York, 1927 
Equalizing right to sue and be sued: 
Delaware, 1925 
Georgia, 1922 
South Carolina, 1925 
Equalizing grounds for divorce and 
results of divorce: 
Pennsylvania, 1923 
Equalizing conditions for settlement 
for poor relief : 
Pennsylvania, 1923 
Bqualizing right to choose domicile 
for voting: 
Ohio, 1923 
New Jersey, 1927 
Pennsylvania, 1923 
Virginia, 1922 
New York, 1927 
Equalizing age of majority: 
Ohio, 1923 
Equalizing conditions for making a 
will: 
New York, 1923 
Equalizing right to public office: 
Delaware, 1921, 1923 
Louisiana, 1921 
Maryland, 1922 


. Equalizing pay and other conditions 


in teaching: 
Maryland, 1924 

_ New Jersey, 1925 
New York, 1924 


= 
3. 
5. 
6. | 
7. 
8. 
9. 
= 
= 
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14. Equalizing pay in public service: 
Maryland, 1924. | 

15. Giving right to jury service: 
Louisiana, 1924. 
Maine, 1921. 
District of Columbia, 1927 
Rhode Island, 1927 

16. Equalizing al] legal rights except in 

industry: 

Wisconsin, 1921 


It is not possible here to report on the 
effective work done in many States in op- 
position to proposed measures that would 


attach to women further legal] disabilities. 
The voice of the members of the National 
Woman’s Party has been raised against 


proposals to limit the opportunities of | 


women in industry and the professions, 


against attempts to write into the law 


provisions for one sex that do not apply 
equally to the other sex on the subject of 
jury service, social diseases, sex offenses, 
punishment for crimes, divorce, industrial 
compensation, and World War veterans’ 
acts. 

The results of the legislative activity 
in the States and Congress when thus 


Equal Rights 


stated seem impressive. Every member 
who has worked with a State Legislature 
can testify to the great amount of time 
and strength required to secure even most 
minor changes. The legislative work has 
demonstrated both the weakness and the 
power of the State by State method. Its 
power lies in its educational force, but it 
must be admitted to be exceedingly ex- 
pensive’ educational work. Its weakness 
lies in the fact that in this way the work 
of securing equality is like a woman’s 
work—it is never done, There is no end 
to it and no certainty of permanence. 


News from the Field 


Equal Rights on the Air 

QUAL RIGHTS has been on the air 

frequently recently, nationally as 
well as internationally. EquaL Ricuts 
recently reported a radio talk on Equal 
Rights in Germany by Mary Lehner. 
Dorothy Evans broadcast the problems of 
English women, and the international 
aspects of Equal Rights during - visit to 
Washington. 

Twice during the convention of the 
National Woman’s Party the radio was 
used to tell the news of Equal Rights. On 
July 6 Anita Pollitzer of South Carolina, 
Florence Ethridge Cobb of Oklahoma, and 
Ruth Allison Hudnut of Washington 
spoke over the radio at Colorado Springs, 
and on the following night Victoria Buell, 
Bryn Mawr student who represented the 
Students’ Council at the convention; 
Jane Norman Smith, the new chairman 
of the National Council, and Mrs. John 
J. White of New York spoke over the 
radio. Both nights Bertha Arnold Knorr 
sang Woman’s Party songs as a part of 
the Woman’s Party’s radio program. 


Wanted:: Information About Victoria 
Claflin Woodhull Martin 
NY person having a file of the Wood- 
hull and Claflin Weekly or any in- 
formation about Victoria Claflin Wood- 
hull Martin is requested to communicate 
with Emanie N. Sachs, The Tides, Darien, 
Connecticut. Miss Sachs is writing a 
book about Mrs. Martin, which Harper 
Brothers will publish. She is seeking ac- 
cess to certain issues of the Weekly which 
she has not yet. been able to locate, and 
all possible information about Mrs. Mar- 
tin, who was a candidate for President of 
the United States on an Equal Rights 
ticket in 1872, and was very active in 
suffrage work at that period. Mrs. Mar- 
tin recently died at her home in England 
at the age of 89 years. 
Miss Sachs is also seeking information 
about a Mrs. Loebinger and Helen Mur- 


phy, who were prominent in suffrage work 
in 1910. 


“Yours for Equality” 
“HE following letter, signed only with 
the words, “Yours for equality,” was 
received by the convention of the Na- 
tional Woman’s Party in Colorado 
Springs: 


“National Woman’s Party, 
“Colorado Springs, Colorado: 

“I am watching with interest your 
progress and, as I hope, your success. 
This is just to assure you that many of 
us are with you in thoughts, and share 


your enthusiasm, although we cannot be 


present in person. Here is wishing you 
success in all, not omitting details. Here’s 


hoping our daughters and we, too, may 


retain our name and 
though married. 
“Yours ror EquaLity.” 


individuality, 


Eight New Life Members 


IGHT women took out life member- 
ships at the July 9 session of the con- 
vention of the National Woman’s Party. 
The new life members are: Catherine 
Smith, Cincinnati; Mabel Vernon, Dela- 
ware; Florence Bayard Hilles, Delaware; 
Ruth Litt, New York; Dr. Minerva B. 
Portius, Indiana; Anna Laskey, member 
of the Oklahoma Legislature; Estelle 
Balfour Bennett, Missouri; and Mrs. John 
C. Martin, Pennsylvania. 
In addition to the $8,000 raised by these 


life memberships, $4,385 was contributed 


by various other persons at this session. 


Arizona Branch Elects 


HE Arizona State Branch of the Na- 

tional Woman’s Party at its meeting 
in Tucson on July 2 elected the following 
officers to serve until October: Mrs. F. L. 
Ransome, chairman; Mrs. W. V. Whit- 
more, vice-chairman; and Hester Hunter, 
secretary. At this same meeting a tele- 


Branch’s constitution. 


gram was sent to the Colorado Branch 
expressing regret at not sending an Ari- 
zona delegate to the convention, and en- 


_ dorsing the resolution to send a deputa- 


tion to President Coolidge to ask his sup- 
port of the Equal Rights Amendment. 

Another meeting was held at Mrs. Ran- 
some’s home on July 16 to complete the 
Mrs. Ransome 
met with the Phoenix members on July 20, 
at the Arizona Hotel, and will meet with 
the Prescott members later. 

Hester Hunt, secretary of the Branch, 
has Woman’s Party literature for sale at 
her bookstore in Tucson. 


~The President Listens 


(Continued from page 190.) © 

“Horizons wider, wider, ending never” 
—from the chorus of the Woman’s Party 
song, “The Song of Freedom,” the words 
of which were written by the late Jose- 
phine Preston Peabody Marks, struck the 
keynote of the meeting. 

On the triumphant note of “Onward 
Glorious Women,” words by Hazel Mac- 
Kaye, well-known pageant director and 
sister of Percy MacKaye, the poet, the 
meeting closed. 

Again to the strains of the Municipal 
Band, the procession of banner-bearers 
and slogan-bearers, filed out, leading the 
delegates in a guard of honor to the wait- 
ing automobiles in which they departed on 
their trip to see the President. 
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